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Original Communtrations. 


THE COMMITTEE'S 
Report on Parms in Besser. 


The Trustees of the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety having thought that premiums for the 
best cultivated farms, comprehending therein 
every branch of husbandry, would tend to in- 
trodace improvements—the great object of the 
institution—more effectually than premiums for 
some specific articles, appointed a Committee 








to examine the farms for which the offered) 


premiums should be claimed. This Committee 
consisted of Mess. Temrre Currier, of Hamilton, 
Benjamin Parker, of Bradford, Aaron Perey, 
of Boxtord, Danict Apams, of Newbury, Na- 
vHaNiEL Fevron, jr. and Joun W. Procror, of 
Danvers. And it being supposed that much 
useful information might be obtained by the in- 


spection of other farms, than those which had 


been entered for premiums, the Trrustces ac- 
cordingly advised the Committee to make such 
inspections, and directed that their expenses 
should be paid from the funds of the Society. 
Hence the Report of the Committee will be ex- 
tended beyond the immediate object of their 
appointment. 

In the month of September last, the Commit- 
tee visited most of the towns in the County, 
and examined particularly such farms as they 
were invited to by the proprietors. They 
would have been pleased to have made their 
visits more extensive, but did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to intrude upon gentlemen 
without an invitation. The whole number of 
farms that they visited is about twenty. Only 
two of these were regularly entered for pre- 
miums. Upon the examination that they have 
had opportunity to make, of the state of agri- 
culture in this County, they saw much to ad- 
mire, and some things to censure. With many 
of our farmers a spirit of improvement seems 
to have taken root, and bids fair to flourish and 
yield an abundant harvest. There are others 
who till their lands as their fathers have done 
before them,—and seem not to know that any 
other method is practicable. They permit 
hedges of berry bearing bushes to grow around 
their fields, as if for the gratification of their 
children ;—their wet meadows to lie unproduc- 
tive, for want of draining ;—their swine to 
range the roads, to the annoyance of the pub- 
lic, where they gather a little food and waste 
their rich manure ;-—-and they plant from year 
to year (as had been done from generation to 
generation) in the same grounds ;—partly, per- 
haps, from habit, and partly because their cul- 
tivation is easier than others that have always 
remained unbroken by the plough. But these 
erroneous practices are fast disappearing, and 
a spirit of enterprise and improvement is 
taking their place. This interest will be best 
exemplified by a statement of a few of the 
most prominent features that arrested our at- 
tention in the farms that we visited; mention- 
ing those that are peculiar to each, and passing 
by those that are common to*all. T'he severa! 
farms will be noticed in the order they were 
Visited. ; 


| The farm of Mr Jacoz Peniey, in Newbury, 
under the direction of hisson, Mr Putnam Per- 
Lry, contains about 180 acres, and is well cul- 
tivated. The mode adopted by him of draining 
|hissalt marshes, and the peculiar manner of 
| constracting the ditches, is worthy of particular 
;attention. The ditch is made wider at the bot- 
‘(am than at the top—say about fourteen inches 
jatthe bottom and seven inches at the top.— 
| Ditches of this kind may be made witha ditch- 
|ing knife properly constructed for the purpose, 
(something in the form of the knife used for 
‘cutting turf in peat meadows) we were assured, 
much more expeditiously, than ditches of the 
usual form, with upright sides. They do not 
disfigure the marsh so much, nor leave such 
obstructions in the way of mowing and rak- 
ing as wider ditches. They answer even a 
better purpose in draining, for the top being 
narrow, it is lese liable to be filled up by loose 
substances, floating upon the marshes. In a 
very short time the sides approach so near each 
other, as to afford no obsiruction whatever to 
the ordinary labour upon the land; and the 
ditches may be crossed by teams with perfect 
safety. By a little additional labour the top 
sod may be taken out in such form, as to be 
placed back, like the key stone to an arch ; and 
this completely protects the ditch from being 
filled up, and leaves the surface of the marsh 
entire. In this way natural bridges may be 
constructed in every part, where it is necessa- 
ry to pass; or the whole ditch may be covered 
with but little extra labour; and the improved 


this labour. 


the land is often doubled and trebled, in the 
course of a few years.—The very fine appear- 
ance of the orchards on this farm, and the un- 
usual size of the fruit led to the inquiry of the 
means by which this was effected. Mr Perley 
attributes it principally to his mode of pruning 
the trees. ‘This he does every year. And 
takes off a much larger proportion of the 
branches than is usually done. By permitting 
the sun and air to have free access to every branch 
of the tree, the fruit will be richer, larger, foir- 
er, and more abundant. This theory derives 
support from the fact that the fruit on the south- 
ern side of a tree is generally much superiour 
to that on the northern. Another effect of an- 
nual pruning is to produce annual bearing ; and 
this Mr Perley states to have been the case 
with his trees, and those in the vicinity, that 
have been treated in a similar manner. 

Several acres of cold, wet meadow land on 
this farm, have been rechimed and rendered 
productive of the best upland hay, by ditching 
and turning the water from it, and then using 
the plough-.and harrow, without any manure 
whatever. 

Mr Perley has made some interesting exper- 
iments upon manure; and states that he finds 
much advantage in conveying the urine of his 
cattle, upon compost heaps of earth and marsh 
mud. This is a practice generally neglected 





attention nearly as much valuable manure can 
be made from the urine as from the dung of 
the cattle. For more particular information on 
this subject, the Committee would refer to the 
“ Letters of Agricola,” written by John Young, 
Esq. of Nova Scotia, and to that valuable paper, 
the New England Farmer, which ought to be 
in the hands of every farmer. 

The farm of Capt. Pavt Kenr, situate on 
Kent’s Island, (so called) in Newbury, contains 
about 250 acres. Capt. Kent has paid consider- 
able attention to the cultivation of root crops, 
and is making some interesting experiments to 
ascertain their comparative value. Of those 
that he has tried, he prefers the common blood 
beet and the mangel wurtze! ;—but which of 
the two he has not fnlly determined. From his 
experience it would seem that there is not so 
great a difference in their value, as is usually 
estimated ;—the mange! wurtzel being gener- 
ally considered superiour. Capt. Kent has re- 
claimed several acres of his salt marsh by dik- 
ing and ditching the same; and believes that 
in a few years this will be tound to be some of 
his most valuable land for English grass.* At 
present his experiment is not sufficiently ma- 
tured to warrant an opinion of its utility. But 
if it should succeed equal to his expectations, 
it will be a subject worthy particular attention 
by the farmers of Essex, who have so many 
thousand acres of land of this description, the 
present produce of which scarcely pays the la- 
bour of collecting it. The draining of the 








by our farmers. It is believed that by proper 


marshes will also afford an inexhaustible source 


appearance of the marsh would well pay for | of materials for enriching the uplands. The 
The value of these ditches is} opinion of many of the farmers of Newbury 
known to every farmer who bas any experi-| 
ence on the subject. It is said the produce of) 


and its vicinity (and here are to be found some 
of the best farmers in the county) is greatly in 
favour of the use of marsh mud as a manure.— 
Some have found it to answer a valuable pur- 
pose by hauling it into heaps and permitting 
it to lie until rotten, and then spreading it upon 
the land. The best way, undoubtedly, is to 
place it in a situation, whére the cattle or hogs 
will assist in destroying its texture, and enrich- 
ing it. 

On the comparative value of root crops and 
Indian corn as food for swine, Capt. Kent has 
made some experiments, and believes that corn 
is much to be preferred in fattening swine.— 
We hope the Society will soon be favoured with 
a minute detail of these experiments ; for it is 
from practical men, like Capt. Kent, that we 
derive our most solid and useful instructions in 
agriculture. 

The farm of Gornuam Parsons, Esq. in New- 
bury, i a high state of cultivation, is well 
manag nd affords many illustrations of suc- 
cessful experiments. The swine on this place 
are among the best that we have seen. They 
have long been celebrated, and as a proof of 
their excellence, the pork usually commands a 
better price in the market, than the common 
breeds. They are fed principally on vegetables, 
and it is the uniform practice on this farm to 





* By English grass, and English hay, we mean the 
mixed plants of spire grasses, clover, herds grass, &c. 
which usually grow on our best uplands, and consti- 
tute our merchantable hay. 
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cook all their provision in boilers prepared for, ground is kept loose about them, and free from | of fruit that is not on the decline, or in 


the purpose. Some swine have a much great-| 
er aptness to fatten on the same food, and when | 
fatted are of a much superiour quality to oth-| 
ers ;—much better to the sight and to the taste ; 

—and these should always be obtained, if possi- 

ble. Their keeping costs no more than the 

poorer kind, and often much less. Great atien-| 
tion has been paid to the making of manure on} 
this farm, and to this is to be attributed, in a! 
great measure, its present superiour condition. | 
We are aware of the objection that will be’ 
made in this case, viz.: “that money does all 

this—give us the money of Mr Parsons, and we | 
could do as well.” It is certainly true that) 


capital is important in farming, as in every oth-, 
er art and application of labour ;—but the pru- | 
dent management of a single talent will produce } 


a second, and the two combined a correspoad- 
ing increase. 


The lands of Mr. Tristram and Hexry Lit-} 


TLE, of Newbury, were visited by the Commit- 
tee with much satisfaction. ‘These gentlemen 
have been distinguished for several years, for 
producing some of the largest and best crops in 
the County, and for a successful and profitable 
cultivation of their lands. The appearance of 
their fields the present year indicates a corres- 
ponding produce. The soil is of the very best 
quality, and their skill in management is worthy 
of the soil. Their field of mangel wurtzel is 
the finest we have ever seen ;—and we doubt 
not that the produce will be at least one thou- 
sand bushels to the acre,—equal in value to ten 
tons of the best of English hay. Their ex- 
periments on Indian corn have heretofore been 
very successful,—as the premiums of this and 
the State Society will abundantly testify. In 
the present year, we are of the opinion that 
their field is planted quite too thick ;—that it 
contains twice as many stalks as will be found 
profitable. It is planted in rows, and has sev- 
eral stalks to every square foot of land. It 
seems to be their opinion that the best mode of 
planting corn is in hills, from three to four feet 
apart, and with from four to six stalks in a hill. 
Care should be taken in the selection of the 
seed ;—this should be done in the field, from 
the fairest and earliest stalks ;—and where two 
well ripened ears are found on one stalk, they 
_ are always to be preferred as being more pro- 
ductive. It is important that the ears earliest 
ripe be selected, for their produce will ripen 
earlier in the succeeding year; and hence 
yield a safeguard against early frosts, the most 
dangerous enemy to this most valuable of crops. 
Without geod seed it is vain to expect large 
products; and the little attention necessary to 
procure the best seed, will be most abundantly 
rewarded in the quality and quantity of the 
harvest. ‘Their field of English turnips ex- 
ceeded any thing of the kind wit d else- 
where. We were informed that t ad rais- 
ed of this crop more than six hundred bushels 
to the acre, after a crop of grass had been tak- 
en from the land. In this way may the farmer 
easily remedy the evil consequences of a short 
erop of hay ;—a few acres well cultivated with 
turnips will fully supply all the deficiencies that 
ordinarily occur. ‘Their turnips were pianted 
in rows about two feet apart, and so thined, that 
the plants were not permitted to grow within 
ten or-twelve inches of each other. They hoe 
them several times, and take care that the 





weeds. 


The farm of Col. Moses Newnatt, in West! 


Newbury contains about one hundred and twenty 
acres,of some of the best land to be found for 
cultivation in the County. The swine on this 
farm, were among the best that we have seen. 
The breed is good, and they were in the finest 
order. Mr Newhall has lately built a barn, 
which for convenience and durability of construc- 
tion is worthy of much praise. It is calculated 
better for the farmer’s use than any one we have 
seen. Itis not too much to say, that during the 
haying season, the most busy season with the 
farmer, its superior conveniences will save at 
least the labour of one man on the farm. It is 
about eighty feet in length, thirty four in width, 
‘and twenty feet post. It has two floors, one 
‘eight feet above the other ;—on the upper of 
which the hay is carried in. Mr Newnan has 
| favoured the Committee with a plan of it for the 
benefit of the Society. 

Woodman’s winnowing machine, for cleaning 


exhibited to the Committee, by Col. Newnatt. 
It is said to answer the purpose more perfectly 
than any other that has been in use in that vici- 
nity. ‘There did not appear to be any new prin- 
ciple in it, different from those seen before ; but 
rather a combination of the best parts of other 
machines with which we have been acquainted. 
We have never belore seen the application of a 
third sieve in the manner used in this machine. 
This is for the purpose of separating the small 
seeds of grass and weeds from the grain, and it 
does it very perfectly. The machine is neat in 
its construction, of small size and very conveni- 
ent. When proper sieves are applied, it serves 
equally well in cleaning grass seed, as grain.— 
The price of one of the machines, including the 
patent right to use it, is about 20 dollars. 





The farm of Mr Witxi1am Trvrvow, situate in 
West Newbury, contains about 159 acres. It is 
distinguished for having the largest and most 
productive apple orchard inthe County. There 
are upon it about 2500 grafted trees in a bearing 
condition. In some seasons they haye yielded 
more than 1000 barrels of sound and fair winter 
apples, worth at least 1200 dollars. Mr Thurlow 
suffers sheep qnly to feed in his orchard grounds. 
The limbs of his trees being low, he does not per- 
mit cattle of any description to go among them. 
He never ploughs the land about the trees, or ap- 
plies any manure to them. He prunesthem more 
or less annually. Their flourishing condition 


the soil to their growth, and its superior natural 
strength and fertility. In general much benefit 
is derived to trees, by keeping the earth loose 
about them, and by occ&asionally applying favour- 
able kinds of manure. Compost manure, the scra- 
pings of yards and drains, the substances that col- 
lect about walls and ‘ences are all of this descrip- 
tion. Most of Mr Thurlow’s trees produce the 
common Roxbury russet apple. This is a valu- 
able fruit, and pretty sure to bear ;—but lately 
other species have come into use much more val- 
uable. Our farmers generally appear not sufti- 
ciently attentive in grafting their trees, to obtain 
the best kinds of fruit. Regard also should be 
had to the character of the tree, from which the 
scions are taken ;-—that it be thrifty, productive 
and constant in bearing ; and that it be of a kind 








all kinds of English grain, wheat, barley, &c. was! 


must be attributed to the peculiar adaptation of 


————— 


the far- 
mer’s phrase, nearly run out. Natural fruits, of 
trees growing from the seeds, are occasionally 
found of excellent qualities, either for cider or 
eating. These should be preferred in grafting. 
The farm of Wituuam Bartietr Esq. in Methu- 
en was visited by the Committee with the high. 
estsatisfaction. Itis the same to which the first 
premium of thirty dollars was awarded in 1822, 
and which Mr Bartlett generously gave to the 
funds of the Society, for the purpose of procur- 
ing a suitable plate for a certificate of premiums, 
This farm contains about 200 acres of land, in 
the highest state of cultivation. It is a most 
striking illustration of the powers of art over 
nature. Originally rough, rocky, cold and un- 
productive,—it is now by the application of la- 
bour and manure, one of the most productive 
farms in the County. It is true that it is not in 
the power of every farmer to do what Mr Bart- 
lett has done, for they have not the means ;—but 
there are many ot the improvements that he has 
made, that it is in the power of all our farmers, 
who are willing to labour, to imitate; and by 
imitating of which great benefit might be deri. 
ved. This farm isso far from the sea that plais- 
ter of Paris operates advantageously upon it.— 
This is a means of improvement in the power 
of every farmer alike situated. Mr Bartlett's 
method of improving those parts of his fields, 
which before yielded grass of a poor quality, and 
the low places where the water was apt to set- 
tle, by means of covered drains, has beep very 
successful and is deserving of imitation. It js 
done by digging a trench 3 or 4 feet in depth 
and about the same in width, through the centre 
of the low land, and filling in small etones (cast 
in by tilting up the loaded cart) from his stub- 
bles. and adjoining lands, then covering the stones 
with the earth taken from the ditch. This-forms 
a permanent and effectual drain for many rods 
of land on each side of the ditch, and does not 
injure the appearance of the field in the !east, 
or leave any part of it unproductive. It serves 
also as a convenient deposit for the small stones, 
a great abundance of which were to be found 
on this farm. Where they are less plentiful, the 
ditches may be narrower, ‘There are many a- 
Cres producing the best of hay on this farm, that 
have been rendered capable thereof, entirely by 
the use of these drains. The cold, moist lands 
thus improved have gentle slopes; so that the 
superfluous water sinking into the covered drains 
is freely carried away. ‘The fine stock of Cows 
on this farm, is one of its principal ornaments. 
It shows that great advantages may be derived 
from attending to the breed of cattle, and taking 
care to raise only those which are of good par- 
entage. There are fifteen in number, of one 
and the same breed, and which bear a striking 
resemblance to each other. Their excellence is 
tested by the products of the dairy; which far 
exceeded any thing of the kind seen elsewhere 
by the Committee. Not less praise is due to 
Mrs Morse, who has the management of this dai- 
ry, than to the cows that produce the material. 
It is believed that many of our farmer’s dangh- 
ters would find as useful lessons of instruction, in 
the dairy room of this lady; as are often found 
at the more fashionable resorts of education. 
The mangel wurtze! and rota baga have been 
cultivated with success on this farm. The man- 
gel wurtzel is considered the most valuable crop. 








The rata baga is esteemed for fattening caitie, 
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and for feeding stock ; except cows giving milk. 
Their products are much alike in quantity. 

The farm of Asa Anprews, Esq. and that be- 
longing to the town of Ipswich, were examined 
by the Committee. Mr Andrews? farm is well 
cultivated. Great improvements have been made 
upon his wet meadow lands, by ditching the 
same. ‘The effect of this process, together with 
the application of manure, has been to' render 
them productive of good crops of English hay. 

The farm owned by the town of Ipswich, on 
which the paupers are supported, contains about 
300 acres. In 1818 the produce of it was very 
small. It has been nearly doubled in each suc- 
cessive year, since that time. It now produces 
70 tons of hay in a season. There are ',-pt 
upon it 40 head of cattle, 25 sheep, and 8 swine. 
It vields bread stuff and oiher materials sufficient 
for the feeding and clothing of 50 paupers. Most 
of the labour is done by them, & thus they nearly 
earn their living. Without doubt, in a few years, 
under judicious management, these paupers will 
cause no other expense to the town, than the 
jnterest of the money paid for the farm. 
lar establishments, calculated oa a plan for the 
paupers to earn their own support, are in suc- 
cessful operation in the towns. of Salem and 
Danvers.—This is a project worthy of the at- 
tention of every town burdened with a tax for 
the support of paupers. Reason and justice re- 
quire, that those who throw themselves on the 
charity of the public, as a consequence of their 
own idleness and vices, should be compelled to 
labour for their support. 

The farms of Messrs Davin Gray, Timotny 
Qscoop, and Jonn Apams, situate in Andover, 
were visited by the Committee. Each cf them 
exhibited many indicatiuns of good husbandry ; 


but nothing that particalarly distinguishes them | 
from farms that are well managed in other pla- | 


ces. Mr Gray has paid much attention to ti¢ 
cultivation of fruit. We were particularly pleas- 
ed to see that valuable species, the Baldwin 
apple, so abundantly and successfully cultivated. 
When the quality of this apple, the hardihood 
of the trees, their vigorous growth, and their’ 
certainty to bear, are taken into consideration, | 
this will be found one of the most valuable spe- | 
cies for engrafling, that we have in the county. 
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and these without adriver. A team of this kind| is a convenient cellar for depositing the cider 
will continue to plough an acre a day, without when made. It requires only one person to at- 
hardship to the cattle. If our farmers would) tend it when in operation, and without any ex- 
introduce this mode of disciplining and using | tra exertion will perfectly grind apples sufficient 
their cattle, they would find much of the labour | for eight barrels of cider in two hours. The 
and expense saved, that is now wasted in the ;Committee were of the opinion that the mill is 
cultivation of their lands, Our rough. and hard the best that they have seen. It was built by 
{lands could not be subdued without more force ;; Mr Elisha C. Upton, of Danvers. <A practical 
but certainly this mode of ploughing might be illustration of the advantages of cultivating the 
introduced in many places where it is not. The | locust tree, presented itself on the farm of Dr. 
farmers of Essex generally appear too inatten-/ Nichols. Several acres, that were a few years 
tive to the training of their cattle. There is;since barren and gravelly pastures, are now 
| almost as much difference in cattle that are well | covered wiih a good coat of grass, almost en- 
| trained and those that are not, as there is in/tirely by reason of planting and permitting a 
| persons, instructed and practised, or uninstruct-| growth of locust trees upon the land. This is 
) ed and unpractised in any mechanick art. Mr easily done, afier a few trees have taken root, 
| Derby has cuitivated a most beautiful hedge of| either from the seed or by being transplanted, 
| buckthorn, which promises to be a most valua- | and taking care that horned cattle do not go upon 
ble article for fences, where rocks for stone-| the land while trees are young. In addition to 
| walls are wanting. This species is much supe-|the increase of feed, the trees themselves are 
rior to any we have seen, in rapidity of growth, | weil worthy of cultivation. No growth is more 
_ beauty of appearance, and complete adaptation rapid, and none more in demand or of greater 
to the end in view. It isan American plant, and, value when arrived at maturity. It may be 
native of New England. | doubted whether an acre of land can be made to 
Among the cattle on this farm, we noticed the | yield more in the course of 25 or 30 years, with- 
bull lately presented to the State Society, by oUt the application of any manure, than by plant- 
Admiral Coffin. We were informed by Mr Derby: ing it with locust trees. Ona fair computation, 
| that the Trustees of the State Society have per- the number of serviceable posts that might be 
| mitted this animal to be in this county the pres-| Obtained in this time would be from three to 
| ent year, for the purpose of aiding in the im-| Six bundred, worth from 50 cents to $1 each. 
| provement of our breed of cattle. He is a very | The increase of feed and surplus wood would 
| fine animal, of the most celebrated English breed, | fully pay the labour of cultivation ; so that the 
| There can be no doubt that all those, who pay | proceeds of the timber would be the profits of 
| attention to the raising of cattle would find their, the land. ake 
advantage in availing themselves of this oppor- | An objection to the cultivation of the locust- 
tunity. The trifling charge paid for the use of | tree is often bronght from the fact that they are 
the animal, (which we understand to be only $3, | Sometimes destroyed by worms. This is true ; 
and which will be refanded, if not successful,)| but the ravages of this insect are found to be 
will be more than ten times gained by the value | greatest, where the trees are few and scattered. 
of his offspring at two months old. His calves,|!n the grove on this farm, which extends over 
we understand, at this age, have been sold ata number of acres, and in the other groves in 
from 30 to $50 each; and the farmer who con- the vicinity, but very few of the trees are at all 


Ny 








} 
j 


‘sults his own interest, cannot find any better, injured by worms. This objection is by no means 


rule, by which to estimate the value of his prod- sufficient to authorize the neglect of their culti- 
ucts, than by the prices they will command in, V@tion. Mt certainly is of the highest importance 
the market. jto the farmers of Essex, to inquire how they 
!can improve their pastores, or rather how they 

The farms of Messrs Dante, Putnam. Axprew can save them from ruin ; for it must be obvious 
Nicnoirs, Narwanier Fecrox, Moses Parsron, | to all, that as at present managed, they are con- 


The farms of Messrs 8. Picxman and E. H.| and Jonnson Proctor, situate in Danvers, were stantly growing worse, and many of them have 


Dersy, situate in Salem, were visited by the 
Comm.ttee. Here are some of the best culti- 
vated lands in the county, and many exemplifi-| 
cations of agricultural improvements. We pre- | 
sume there is no farm in the county that yields! 
a greater quantity of hay than the Pickman farm. | 
Its orchards are also very flourishing and pro- 
ductive-—On Mr Derby’s farm is a much larger 
quantity of root crops than were seen elsewhere. 
There were 7 acres of English turnips, 4 acres 
of beets and mangel wurtzel, 2 acres of cabba- 
ges, and several other scres of different kinds 
of roots that were planted by way of experi- 
ment. Mr'Derby has practised the cultivation 
of crops of this kind for several years; and 
states that his lands yield him a much larger 
produce in fhis way, than they would in any 
other, in proportion to the labour and expense 
of cultivation. His fields appeared in the finest 
order and promised an abundant harvest, con- 
sidering how unfavourable the season had been 
in that vicinity, by reason of the drought. He! 
informed the Committee, that in ploughing his 
lauds, he uses but one pair of oxen toa plough, | 





each visited by the Committee. They afford already become of very little value. If by plant- 
many indicatioas of good husbandry and success-, ing them with trees, by ploughing, by applying 
ful cultivation. The lands are of good quality, plaister as has been done with good success on 
and their management much superior to that of the farm of Mr Bartlett, or in any other way, 
farms in general in the county. | they can be reclaimed, it surely is worthy of the 


Mr Daniel Putnam’s mode of making manure | ©#Pe™ ment. 


is one of the best that we have seen. Its pecu-|  « The Indian Hill Farm,” so called, in West 
. SR Pas . a. - 
é Vv c g ‘ Teed § ? . . ” 7 
agit ney lg ae ser digo sah ve ae | Newbury, under the direction of Mr Bensamin 
. f his at “x d ’ whew g : Pr an@ | Poor, and carried on by Mr Natnanten Pearson, 
iis aaabontneads ten Waban Agena re: ‘and Col. Jesse Purnam’s farm in Danvers, were 
a MN sued substal-| the only fagms that were regularly entered for 

ces as are collected on the farm, for making | the Socie premiums. Each of these farms 
manure ; and the covering of the same to pre- was aitentively examined by the Committee, im 
vent evaporation. In this method, the quantity | June and September ; and as soon as may be 
is easily donbled and the quality much improved. | practicable, they expect to receive from the 
cae, Stigetion Fins Sy ise was drawn to; occupants, a minute and accurate statement of 

Omaa -« ¢ od “ | aa 

secenadiomcnagaleg lend e-carptadangeen improved | their produce for the present and the last year. 
construction on the farm of Mr Proctor, situated | ,, The Indian Hill Farm” consists of about 100 
} i r j ins } . . . 
on the pate gpa of a gece contains tWo) acres of excellent land, principally situate on 
stories, in the upper one of which, the apples! 44 about a large hill, from which it derives its 


are deposited, and the grinding is performed ‘tname. Until within 5 or 6 years, but little la- 


in the lower, the press and other apparatus for} hour bas been applied to it, and consequently 
completing the process are situated. Adjoining | ihe improvements that were witnessed, have 
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pa 
been made within this time. Large quantities: 
of manure have been carried upon it,and the land 
is now in a highly improved state. The most 
striking improvement on the farm, is the con- 
verting of 6 or 8 acres of low and unproductive 
wet meadow land, into the best of English mow- 
ing. This was done simply by ditching, plough- 

ing, and the application of manure. The orch-| 
ards will not bear a comparison with those on | 
many farms in the county. ‘The crops promise 

fair the present season,—particularly a field of 
mangel wurtzel, of about one acre, which will | 
be very productive. To pass from the fields to! 
the buildings, and to a view of the order and: 
regularity in the system of labour on this farm, 
—here the Committee can speak with praise 





of the barn, viz.—** 4 place for every thing, and 
every thing in ts place, is the rule of this farm,” 
was well exemplified in every apartment. The 
arrangement of the tools and implements of hns- 
bandry ; the conveniences for the accommoda- 
tion of the catile,—for storing the produce,— 
and for keeping and feeding the swine, are de- 
serving of entire approbation. The Committee 
feel no hesitation in saying that most, even of 
our good farmers, would find their time well 
spent in taking a few lessons on these subjects 
at this place. They are such lessons as would 
be serviceable to us all,—from the gentleman 
who farms for his amusement, to the laborious 
husbandman, who earns his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow. 

Col. Jesse Purnam’s farm is situate in the 
North Parish of Danvers, and contains about 
100 acres. It is the same to which the second 
premium of this Society was awarded in 1822. 
A part of itis land of a good quality ; the great- 
er part is not of good quality; and some of it is 
naturally very poor. These are circumstances 
that deserve to be noticed, for they are embar- 
rassments in the way of successful cultivation, 
that the proprietor of a fertile soil has not to en- 

“counter, and knows but poorly how to estimate. 
The man who by skill and industry surmounts 
these obstacles, & causes the produce of his lands 
to rise to an equality with the products of other 
lands naturally fertile, deserves well of his 
country. He literally “ makes two blades of 
grass to grow, where but one grew before.” 

- The orchards on this farm merit particular 
attention. There are from 1500 to 2000 trees 
of grafted fruit in a bearing condition. Much 
of the frait.is of good quality. The thrifty and 
lively appearance of the trees is to be attribut- 
ed in a great degree to the attention they have 
received. Many of them are planted on a bar- 
ren soil, that, at first view, would seem wholly 
insufficient for their support. 

The wet meadow lands on this farm that have 
been converted into productive English mowing 
grounds, by means of ditching and @j applica- 
tion of sand & manure, are fine specimens of the 
advantages of this kind of labour, and afford good 
samples for imitation to proprietors of similar 
kinds of land. The increase of crop, in a very 
short time, pays for all the extra labour ; and 
there remains to the proprietor a permanently 
fertile field of the highest value. 

The management of the dairy on this farm is 
equally praiseworthy, as the cultivation of the 
lands. The quantity of butter made from the 
milk of seven cows, since the 20th of May, io 
the present year, was not less than 900 pounds ; 





unqualified. The motto exhibited at the entrance | 


together with 1100 Ibs. of cheese, a part of it of 
good quality. This gives, on an average, 6 \bs. 
of butter a week to a cow. It also affords to the 
Trustees satisfactory proof of the propriety of 
their limitation of the premiums on butter to the 
produce of 7 pounds per week to acow. For 
had four of the best of these cows been selected 
for the purpose, no doubt this quantity would) 
have been obtained. 

The mode of making manure, (which is very 
similar to that practised by Mr D. Putnam be- 
fore mentioned) ; the plan of recruiting the pas- 
ture lands, by occasionally plonghing the same ; 
the manner of keeping and feeding swine ; the 
order and arrangement of the implements of hus- 
bandry, as practised by Col Putnam, were each 
noticed by the Committee and met their appro 
bation.* 

The Committe conclude their Report on the 
farms which came under their observation, with 
a few remarks on the propriety of continuing! 
the premiums for the entire management of a) 
farm, and their relative importance compared 
with premioms for other objects. 

The object contemplated by the Trustees in_ 
the offering of premiums for the management of | 
a farm has not as yet been attained. The com-| 
pétition has not been sufficient. 
were but four, the present year but two com- 








ulation, is drawn from agriculture, and where | 


the number of competitors for premiums so lib- 
eral as those offered by this Society, amounting 
to more than one hundred dollars annually, ought 
not to be less than the number of towns in the 
county. It should also be remembered, that the 
State Society, in correspondence with the sug- 
gestion of our venerable President, have gene- 
rously promised a premium of thirty dollars to 
the person who shall obtain the first premium) 
for the management of a fart in each county 
annually. So that the first premium offered is 
in fact sixty dollars. 





that if our farmers rightly understood the sub- 
ject, they would come forward in such numbers 
that the honour derived from successful compe- 
tition would be increased, while the premiums 
themselves will not be unworthy of their regard. 
It is a lottery in which (different from all other 
lotteries) every ticket will draw a prize. The 
farmer who cultivates his farm with increased 
attention, in the hope of obtaining a premium, 
will be sure to find one,—if not from the hands 
of the Treasurer of this Society, he certainly 
will from the increased produce of his soil; and 
possibly one from the Treasurer will be super- 
added,—which will prove to him, that in agri- 
cultural lotteries there are two prizes to a tick- 
et, instead of “two blanks to a prize.” 

It is said by some, that they cannot afford to 
purchase manures, to hire labourers, &c. &c. in 
order to make their farms compare with those 





* The produce of Col: Potxam’s farm in 1823, was 
as follows :—Summer apples 63 bush—Winter do 291 
barrels. —Butter 850 lbs—Cheese 810 lbs—7 calves sold 
for $35—Cider 41 barrels—English hay 27 tons—Wet 
meadow hay 8 tons—Oats 1 ton—Pork 2057 lbs—peas 
'for market 55 bush—potatoes 340 bush—21 pigs sold 
; for $53—turnips 300 bush—Corn 250 bush—Onions 80 
bush —-Cabbages 35 dozen.—The produce of the pres- 
ent will probably exceed that of the last year. The 


In 1822 there | 


petitors. Surely, in a county like this, where | 
the means of living, of three-fourths of the pop- | 


We are fully persuaded, | 


that are entered for premiums. These obser- 
vations are founded on mistaken notions. They 
pre-suppose that premiums will be awarded on 
false principles. And that the rich landlord, 
who values no expense in enriching his lands, 
will be preferred to the more humble labourer, 
who sits down and carefully counts the cost, 
and hazards no experiments until assured of 
their advantages. It is this latter clase of citi- 
zens that we would urge to come forward ; and 
at the same time assure them, that their claims 
will ever be received with as much pleasure, 
and treated with as much attention, as those of 
the independent gentleman, if equally merito- 
rious. 

Jiese premiums are offered for such a gener- 
al improvement of the entire farm as will con- 
stitute the farmer’s permanent prospertty. In this, 
the lands, the dairy, the stock, the orchards, 
the buildings, and every thing about the farm, 
is, or ought to be, taken into consideration.— 
Premiums are offered on particular objects, and 
this is well, for the present. 
premiums is a novelty, bat lately introduced. {t 
is scarcely twenty years since they were first 
heard of in this Commonwealth. But when 
the subject comes to be better understood, and 
an interest is more generally excited, premiums 
on the entire management of farms, will as- 
suredly gain the ascendency, and supersede all 
others. 

The Committee recommend that the follow- 


all are in a degree dependent on its prosperity,|ing premiums be awarded by the Board of 
, Trustees, viz. : 


To Col. JESSE PUTNAM, of Danvers, for the man- 
agement of his farm—the first premium, 
Thirty Dollars. 


To * The Indian Hill Farm,” in West Newbury,—the 
second premium, Twenty-five Dollars. 
Te Col. MOSES NEWHALL, of West Newbury, for 

his ingenious and improved plan of a barn, a gratuity 
of, Ten Dollars. 
Respectfully submitted, 
By order of the Committee, 
JOHN W. PROCTOR. 
Danvers, October 26, 1824. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Ploughs and Ploughing. 


The important object of the Society in offer- 
ing premiums on ploughs and ploughing—lim- 
iting the team to one yoke of oxen, without a 
driver—has been to induce the farmers of Es- 
sex to furnish themselves with ploughs of the 
best form ; and of this the test +s, that they be 
easy in the draught, and turn the furrow-slice 
completely. To effect this the oxen must be 
well-trained, and the ploughman acquire skill 
by practice in ploughing. 

Governed by these rules, the Committee 
award the first premium—being 15 dollars— 
to Perey Taptey, of Danvers. He had a ve- 
ry good plough, and his oxen were admirably 
well trained. He was himself the expert 
ploughman. The fore end of the plough-beam 
was futnished with a roller (as usual) to reg- 
alate the depth of the furrow, which was five 
inches; and a circular cutter (a plate of iron, 








Committee were informed that the nett proceeds of 
this farm are not less than 1000 dollars annually. 


steeled, and perhaps ten inches in diameter) 


The awarding of 
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was fixed ander the beam, about half way be- 
tween the fore end of the beam and the coul- 
ter, cutting the sward to such a depth that, 
followed by the coulter, the edge of the fur- 
row-slice was so smooth, that when turned, the 
rass was completely covered. The time oc- 
cupied in ploughing a quarter of an acre was 
fifty-one minutes, without any fatigue to the 
cattle or ploughman ; although the stepping of 
the cattle was much quicker than is observable 
in plough-teams generally. The ground 
ploughed was free from stones or gravel. 

The Committee regret that the competitors 
were only three in number: they would have 
been gratified to have seen objects for all the four 
premiums authorized to be given. They a- 
ward one of them—the smallest, being 6 dol- 
Jars—to Samvet Scrisyer, of Byfield—in New- 
bury. His plough was well formed; but his 
oxen were deficient in their movements for, 
want of better training. 

The Committee were much influenced in’ 
awarding the latter premium, in the hope that 
it may tend to encourage farmers to come for-| 
ward in considerable numbers, at the next) 
ploughing match with improved ploughs and 
well trained oxen. By the Committee, 

T. PICKERING, Chairman. | 

Topsfield, October 26, 1824. 











FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS } 


IN 
Agriculture and Domestic Crowomy. 
MANGEL WURTZEL. 

It is stated by a late writer in the Farmer's 
Journal, an agricultural paper, printed in Lon- 
don, that Mangel Wurtzel roots should not 
be fed out to cattle till about February. ‘ Mr 
Coke grew them some years ago, and his ser- 
vants not knowing their qualities, fed the stock | 











in the neighbourhood, daily opportunities of 
seeing good effects from the use of ploughs, 
drawn by two horses only. 

‘** Were these ploughs substituted, in part for 
the old ploughs, the saving to the former would 
be considerable. Where he now keeps four 
horses, one man, and one boy, two horses and! 
one man would do. Upon each plough kept, | 
the saving could be little short of £70 a! 
year, a sum equal to the rent of a smail farm.” 


BROWSE. 

Cattle will readily eat young sprouts, twigs 
uf trees, and bushes at all times of the year, un- 
less when the snow is so deep that they cannot | 
wander in pursuit of it. Late in the autumn| 
and early in the spring, much hay may be saved 
by turning out cattle to browse, in lands where 
there are few or no fruit trees. In the former 
part of summer, when the young shoots are in 
the most tender state, some cattle will even 
grow fat upon browse. Salt hay is found to give 
cattle an extraordinary appetite for this kind of 
food. co 

MEASLES IN SWINE. 

Swine, when affected with this disease, have 
their eyes red and inflamed; the skin rises in 
pimples, and runs into scabs. To cure them of 
this disease,—take half a spoonful of spirit of 
hartshorn, and two ounces of bole armoniac, mix 
it with meal and water, and give it to them in 
the morning, when they are very hungry. Re- 
peat the dose every day, till they are cured, 
which will be in four or five days. 

MOLES. 

The late Hon. Jacob Rash, of Philadelphia, 
was of opinion, from some experiments, that 
dried cod-fish, cut into small pieces, and put 
into the earth, will drive away moles from gar- 
dens. Take a small round stick of about one 








with them in autumn with all they could eat ;|inch in diameter, sharpened at the point, and 
the consequence was that they were seized perforate the ground in the roads of the moles; 
with a paralytical disorder, but the greater drop in a small piece of fish, and cover the hole 
part, if not all, recovered by changing their| with a lump of dirt, and your gardens will soon 
food.” The tops, however, produce no bad ef-' be rid of these mischievous animals. 

fect, and are an excellent food for cattle in au-| - anes 

tumn. CONVULSIONS. 

The same writer observes, in substance, that; When convulsions occur in children, they are 
the cultivation of this valuable root is increas- best relieved by a warm bath, about 92 or 94° 
ing in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, North-' Fahrenheit, which operates by its anti-spasmo- 
amptonshire, and other places in England, and it dic power, and by determining the blood to 
is in a fair way to supersede the turnip hus- the surface. Should this fail, blood should be 
bandry. _ abstracted either by leeches, cupping, or by 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. opening the jugular vein, blisters should be 

A correspondent of the Farmer’s Journal, in applied to the extremities, and an ice-cap to 
an article dated Surrey, England, 1824, says,|the head. j There is nothing more powerful, 
‘some attempts have been made to introduce however, in shortening paroxysms, than cold 


NEW CANAL. 
A correspondent of the Worcester Yeoman 
points out the following as a practicable route 
for the Canal from Boston to Albany. 


“ The whole line of this canal would be from 
Boston by the Middlesex Canal to Concord riv- 
er, then up the Nashua branch through Lan- 
caster, to the ponds at its source, which are 
near the large ponds at the source of Miller's 
river to the Connecticut, and then by Deer- 
field river and the Hoosack to the Hudson. 

“1 hope it is possible to lead a canal thro’ 
the western part of Massachusettts over the 
Green Mountains; but whether that be possi- 
ble or not, 1 am quite sure one may be led 
from the Connecticut river to the Middlesex 
canal. I submit to my fellow citizens whether 
the matter is not of sufficient importance to 
engage the public attention, and to demand an 
investigation at the public expense. The 
western part of Massachusetts and the “ river 
towns,” have a great interest in this work, if 
it be practicable. 1 hope their representatives 
will call for an examination. it will cost less 
than the salary of a single judge for one year; 
and though the object should be relinquished 
on examination, still much information will be 
obtaincd, valuable to the public. And if the 
work be pronounced practicable, Massachusetts, 
prosperous as she is, will vastly increase her 
wealth, population and resources.” 








SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 


A German Explanation of the Deluge.—M.Chabrier, 
a corresponding member of the society of the Friends 
of Nature at Frankfort, has published a memoir to 
prove that the deluge was occasioned by the fall of 
the seas of another planet upon ours; and that the 
terrestrial matter of that broken up world falling on 
our globe formed our mountains, &c. In answer to 
the objection that Moses has not alluded to this ex- 
planation of the formation of our mountains he sup- 
poses ** the patriarch King shut up in the ark with 
his family, where, as may be well imagned, he had 


and the weather was so terrible. nat he could not 
learn what was passing out of Ors." - 


The prospectus circule®4 relative to Freycinet’s 
Voyage round the wld, states that the Atlas of 
Zoology will contain prints of 254 animals or pieces 
of anatomy, among” ich, 322 are new species, com- 
prehending 15 n-* S€nuses ; and the remainder be- 
long to specie~tttle known, or not yet engraved. 
The text w’? besides, contain descriptions of 80 new 
species of Which there are no drawings, so that the 
whole ~™ber of new animals brought into notice by 
this “728, amounts to three hundred and seven! 
Tr Molusca and Polypus are also represented as 





the common swing plough, drawn Ly two hor-/|affusion of the face and head. 
ses, but the native ploughmen are so obstinate The purple colour of the face, in cases | 
that they will not be taught the use of it; and,| convulsion, is occasioned by spasm of the ys 
strange as it may appear in such uncouth be-|cles of respiration, which retards the pas’ 
ings, their objections are founded in pride.— of the blood through the lungs ; this $ 
“ Why is it, my good fellow,” said I to one of|may be removed by inhalation of am 
them the other day, “that you like the old gas.— Medical Intelligencer. 

plough so much better a. the wer se eri 
new plough, you see, stirs the ground full as , 43 the use - 
dai a pa its work as well as the other,) A French pies "boites a a for 
in every respect.” His answer was,-- Why, | tatoes three-fourt s boile” oa ders, from long 
you see, Sir, I likes to have four horses before | $°#P- We can assure that boiled potatoes 
me, they looks so grand.” ‘The masters, | am inion h ends ” thoroughly and easily as 
sorry to say, are, in this respect, much like | cleanse = are. prevent the chops io the 
their men. It is difficult to prevail upon them) Common soap; 74 keep the skin soft and 


, inf 
even to try the experiment, although they have | itll 


_pto 
dniacal 








etming a very valuable collection ; and much praise 
us given to the Botanical department. 

The Kingston, (Jam.) Barbadian says, “ the cele- 
brated pedestrian traveller, Captain J. D. Cochrane, 
R. N. | in the Packet (the Frolic.) This en- 
terprizing g@Mtleman, whose thirst for useful know!l- 
edge is insatiable, has travelled on foot through a 
great part of Asiatic Russia—a route, we understand, 
of more than 3000 miles. Bent upon further discove- 
ries, this indefatigable pedestrian is now on his way 
to South America, intendiug to explore the yet un- 
travelled part of that wonderful country, and to as- 
cend those prodigious mouutains, the Andes. Many 
of our friends recollect this gentleman, when ve 
young, a midshipman, when his uncle, Admiral Coch- 
rane, commanded the naval force on this station, All 
will, we are sure, desire him success.” 


work enough on his hands and was so lly employed, . 
that he had no time to observe this-™portant event,» 
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informed that Mr EsENEzER STEDMAN, Bookseller, 
of Newburyport, has been appointed Agent for the 
New England Farmer, and is authorized to receive 
subscriptions, moneys, &c. on our account. 

&p- We are again under the necessity of cautioning our 
friends in Maine, against paying any moneys to trav- 
elling agents. No person whatever is authorized to 
receive moneys on our account, except M.S.JupK1ins 
Esq. of Castine,—H, Littxix, Esq. of Bucksport,—L. 
Jarvis, Fsq. of Elisworth.—and A. BurreRFIELD, 
Esq. of Machias. (A certain Mr Ames is not an 
authorized agent.) If, after these repeated notices, 
subscribers pay pretended agents, they do it at the 


risk of being called upon again for payment by the 
publisher. 








Parmer’s Calendar. 


It is quite time to be on the look out for cold 
weather, as it will assuredly make you a visita- 
tion about this time, as the almanac-makers 
phrase it. We apprehend that what is called 
the Indian summer is near a close. General Bo- 
reas is reviewing bis airy forces, and has already 
issued orders for a general attack on the North- 
ern States. You will, therefore, barricade your 
buildings against the intrusions of that person- 
age, and his retinue, and secure good winter 
quarters for yourselt, your family and domestics, 
not forgetting your cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry. Your cellars, and other repositories 
of provisions for man and beast, should, you 
know, be rendered proof against frost by bank- 
ing them up with earth, chip manure, or what 
is still better, spent tan. Next to a scolding 
wife, and asmoking chimney, a freezing cellar 
is to be deptecated. Indeed, we are not pre- 
pared to assert*hat the last is not the greatest 
~ evil of the three And now, while we are 
speaking of cellars, W. will mention a mode of 
obviating the dangers arling from the sudden, 
or frequent breathing of th. damp and ‘vitiated 


fire-place, might form a convenient channel of 
communication, and keep a cellar always venti- 
lated. And we see no reason why bed rooms 
and other apartments may not be ventilated by 
similar means, provided that the end of the tube 
which projects into the apartment to be venti- 
lated, be closed with a perforated plate, which 
will admit air, and exclude any sparks from the 
chimney. A contrivance of this nature would 
answer a valuable purpose, even when there 
was no fire in the chimney, though its operation 
would, in that case, be less effective. 

You will likewise turn your attention to your 
stalls, siables, racks, &c. for your cattle. Your 
stables should be enclosed in such a manner as 
to defend the beasts trom winds and storms ; but 


should not be too warm, lest it make them ten-'! 


der, and liable to be disordered whe np exposed 
tothe weather. “ Stables for horses, (says Judge 
Peters of Pennsylvania) should not be too close. 
Diseases are generated by confined airy—and 
horses kept too warm cannot safely encounter 
cold and wet.’ Col. Poweli, of the same state, 
a very scientific as well as practical agricultur- 


You will likewise bear in mind that light ig 
of some importance to your domestic animals, 
especially to horses; and Dr Deane directs that 
some of the windows of stables be made of glass, 
It is also important to adopt proper methods for 
preserving liquid manure, the stale of your an- 
imals, &c. by methods suggested by your own 
ingenuity, or by such as are described in our 
ist vol. pages 44 and 219. 


The Report of the Committee of the Essex Av- 
ricultural Society, appointed to examine ihe 
farms for which premiums were claimed, &c. 
which we have given in this day’s paper, will 
be found highly worjhy the attention of every 
cultivator. It gives a precedent, which we 
hope will be imitated by Agricuitural Societies 
generally, and contains important information 
irelative to the manner in which similar exami- 
nations may be well performetl and correcily 
described. Reviews of this kind not only open 
new inlets for the acquisition of knowledge in 
| husbandry, but form very powerful incentives 
to improvement in every branch of rural econ- 








air often generated in cellars, ‘hich sometimes 
creates fevers, without their car, being sus-| 
pected. Open a channel of commb ication be-| 


ys aes : : omy. B é ste rors may 
ist, says, “It is scarcely possible in this state,)°™% © such means established errors may 


where the changes of climate are sudden and | be exposed and avoided, and improved modes 


‘ 4 of cultivation, sanctioned by successful e i- 
severe, to guard farm stock from suffering, when | oe y successful experi 


they are made warm throughout the night, and | manin, iniradwend with 9 foie prospect of their 


necessarily left exposed to the pelting of storms | petere adoption. mA 
during part of the day. 1 am convinced that | !™spection of well qualified judges, will be ac- 
milch cows, and very young calves, require pro-| tuated by the strongest motives to excel in their 
tection from cold. All other cattle, if guarded | occupations. Every farmer will feel that not 
jrom wet, and currents of wind, feed with more only the eyes of his neighbours, but the atten- 
appetite, digest with more ease, work with more | tion of an enlightened community is fixed on 
vigour, and encounter accidental exposure with | him and his operations ; and conscious that not 
less danger of harm, than if they be confined | only wealth but reputation will reward his skill 
within thick stone walls, inhaling an impure at- and industry, he will rightly appreciate the im- 
mosphere, from which by the instinct of nature, portance of his vocation, and exert every facul- 
if not thwarted by the ill-judged contrivance of ty of mind and body to “act well the part 
man, they would fly.”"* Col. Powell however, | Where honour lies.” 

in this passage, adverted to the barns of Penn- 
sylvania, which the German population of that 
state usually build with stone, the walls very Worcester, Nov. 29, 1824. 
thick, and the buildings “ as tight as a bottle.”| Dean Sin,—You may probably recollect that 
Our:New England barns have gererally cracks, in a late discussion in your paper, on the supe- 


Cultivators, anticipating the 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





‘and air holes enough, (and some to spare) to Tior value of the Bediord or English breed of 


tween your cellar and the principal C&mney of serve all the purposes of ventilation. It is well | Hogs, I stated my belief that I should be able 


your house, and where there are more..jyays| enough, however for our cultivators to recollect 
° : | . e . 
than one, make a communication between they, that our cattle and horses will breathe with more 


by means of an opening over or near the door, 
and next the ceiling, three feet long, and one foot 
deep. Parallel iron bars may be placed in the 
openings. By this means the cellar may be 
continually ventilated, so as to exp@b the damp 
and noxious vapours, which are usually collect- 
ed in them; while the draught of the chimney 
is in a considerable degree promoted.* 

We should imagine that a tin or sheet iron 
tube leading from a cellar, and entering the 
chimney at a considerable distance above the 


convenience and advantage in fresh than in foul 
‘and that they can overdo the business of mak- 
XS yeir cattle comfortable in cold weather.— 
In ca 4 great many cattle are housed in the 
— boing, and if it is apprehended that the 
sony s liable" be vitiated by their breath, efilu- 
via, &c. a few ‘sall augur holes bored in oppo- 
site sides, a litt, 
animals, will promote... circulation of air, and 
not admit snow or rain ». such quantities - = 
be injurious. 





*# See Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, Art. Cellar. 








* See further, N. E, Farmer, vol. “wage 141. 


her than the heads of the | 


‘from my own stock to corroborate the evidence 
(I had adduced in their favour. On the 15th 
inst. I sold to a gentleman in this town for Bos- 
| ton market, two of this clear breed,—one weigh- 
ing at 2 years old 554 lbs. the other 447 Ibs. — 
This last was the mother of the former, and of 
one fattened by Maj. Burt last year, which 
weighed at the same age 573 Ibs. 

These Hogs were particularly commended at 
our late Cattle Show. From the certificate of 
my man, who tended them, it appears that they 
were not fed with a vie@ to fattening them, un- 
| til the first week in September. By moderate 
keeping, they were then in high order. They 
were fed from the field so long as the corn was 
soft. After which they had equal parts of corn 
and oats, in the form of provender, three times 





per day, with a few ears of corn in the interim. 
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lam confident that I have never raised so much 
and so yaluabie pork, from anyvother kind of 
Hogs, so cheap by 30 per cent. 

Respectfully yours, O. FISKE. 











Remedy for the Gapes, a disease in Chickens.— 
Take as much kitchen soap as will cover the 
thumb nail, and having mixed it up with some 
meal dough, give it to your chickens, at any 
stage of disease. ‘This has been found effectu- 
al on the first application almost always ; a sec- 
ond rarely necessary, and when it is so, it is next 
to impossible that it should fail—.Am. Farmer. 

pd 

Treatment of the Piles. For this very disa- 
greeable and inconvenient. disorder, it will be 
necessary to take gentle laxative and purgative 
medicines ; as sulphur, cream of tartar, and con-' 
fection of senna; but the patient must avoid- 


tle Show on the 25th ult.; and will probably remain; Nj P 
in Washington city during the month of December. New England Museum—76 Court-Sr't. 


| -. * , . 
i HE public are respectfully informed, that this 
Kentucky.—The regeipts into the State Treasury of | Great EstasnisHment, far more extensive, 


Kentucky during the last year are found to be insuffi- | and containing a much greater number and vari- 
cient to meet the expenses by the sum of about 35,000 jety of costly and interesting curiosities than any other 


dollars. Museum in America, continues steadily to increase— 


Cruelty.—Mr Ftournoy, of Georgia, has been pre-| the whole receipts being immediately applied for that 
sented for cruelty to seven slaves, overworking them | PUP: It fills eleven spacious Halls and Apartments ; 
and refusing them proper food and clothing. They all |*¥° of which are lofty Halls, 70 by 80 feet. 
died and then, it is said, were refused the rites of sep- Numerous additions have been made within the last 
alture. | year, and particularly within the last three months,— 

Among them, a few only can here be noticed. 

4 Cotton Gin, near New Orleans, was lately cofsu-| A Whale 19 feet long, which weighed nearly 3 tons 
med by fire, occasioned by friction of the machinery. | —this is the smallest kind of Whale, and is commonly 
Loss, $10,000. called a black fish by sailors. 

Louisiana.—The cultivation of sugar in Louisiana, | The Vampire of the Ocean.—This monster moves in 
the season just past, has produced 40,000 hogsheads of | the water as a bird flies in the air, is 18 feet broad across 
that article, which at a valuation of $75 a hogshead, is | the wings, has two heads, anda mouth large enough to 
worth $3,000,000. The next article of importance, the | take ina hogshead ; it weighed when taken, upwards 
mae Plant, has owe the present year, a cro ‘alban It is the only one ever taken in any 
valued at nearly $2 000. Such already is the pro-|”", 0°" oti, ' . 
ductiveness of . but very Smpnsthetiy settled, thee | The great Basking Shark, 21 feet 3 inches long, the 








drastic purgatives, and above all aloes in any 
shape. The following, called sulphur confect- | 
ion, will be found to be, perhaps the best medi- | 
cine that can bé prescribed for this complaint | 
—Mix together ina glass or marble mortar, half 
an ounce of sulphur, two ounces of confection of 
senna, three drachms of saltpetre in powder, 
and as much syrup of orange as will give the 
whole a proper consistence. One or two 
drachms of this, or a piece of the size of a nut- 
ineg is to be taken twice or thrice a day, so as 
to keep the bowels open. 

For small Cuts and Wounds. Moisten a piece 
of lint with a saturated solution of copal gum in 
ether, and apply over the injured part. Moist- 
enit once or twice a day, by pouring a sufficient 
quantity over it without removing the lint. If 
it be a cut, care should be taken to bring the 
edges together, when the application from its 
sticking quality will keep them in that state.— 
A bandage may also be applied; but when the 
mischief is not extensive, it is unnecessary. 


~ FARMER 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Deaf and Dumb.—The New Hampshire legislature 
has authorized commissioners to confer with the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont respecting the Deaf and Dumb. 2 


John W. Webster, M. D. of this city has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Chemistry, Miveralogy, and Geol- | 
ogy, at Harvard University. 




















Indian War.—Accounts have been received at Mon- 
treal, stating that a general coalition of the Indian tribes 
in the North West territories, to the amount of some 
thousands, has taken place, and that they attacked the 
whites in the settlement at Red River; that the assail- 
ed made a desperate resistance, and defended them- 
sclves with great bravery ; but in the contest the set- 
tlers sustained some loss; yet they succeeded in preser- 
ving their ground, and keeping the savages at a respec- 
table distance. ‘ 


Good Example.—A Mrs Pitts,.a Methodist lady who 
lately died in Virginia, left her slaves free, upon condi- 
tion of their going to Africa, and has directed her ad- 
ministrator to furnish the necessary means to defray all 
the expenses of their transportation. 


Lafayette.—The General has arrived at Washington 
city, from his Virginia tour, accompanied by Mr Bar- 
bour of the U.S. Senate ; and dined with the President 
in company with the principal officers of the govern- 
ment, the mayor of the city, and other guests. On 
Wednesday morning he departed for Baltimore. The 
General purposes visiting South Carolina in the course 
of the ensuing winter. He attended the Baltimore Cat- 





population now not averaging over three persons to ~~ wy Apo : . i 
a square mile. It requires indeed no great effort of the A r . —_e — wre. ve Asia. 
imagination to anticipate the future grandeur of this | mane Ore Se ee Srennne. 


section of our Republic. The great Leviathan Turtle, weighing 809 pounds, 


| from the Mediteranean,—the only one ever seen here, 
* “ . . * } — 
New Orleans Burying Grounds.—A writer in a New | 


























Orleans Advertiser complains of the negligent manner > . > ComUNr “2. «. 
in which the interments in the Protestant burial ground PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
in that city are made. He asserts that ‘* after the late [Revised and corrected every Friday. | 
heavy falls of rain, there from 18 to 20 inches of water } —— —— 
on the surface of the ground, on which a great number FROM TO 
of coffins were seen floating. and being agitated by the D. C.|D. C. 
wind, were driven in different directions, knocking a- APPLES, best, bbl 150) 2 
gainst each other, and forming a deadly representation ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton. |116 118 00 
of a sea-fight. The dry weather and the hot sun which pearl do. - - - = 118 00/120 00 
we have experienced since, has in some measure caus-/ BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush 95) 100 
ed the Water to evaporate, and with it, of course, the BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - |bbl. 800) 8 25 
miasma to be drawn into the atmosphere, and there is cargo, Nol, new, - - 7 00} 7 95 
no doubt the pernicious effect of it has much contribut- re No 2, new, - - 6 OO} 6 25 
ed to the continvance of the epidemic which has caus- BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 12 
ed so much desolation.” CHEESE, new milk, - - - - " g 
An Explosion lately took place in the graining house | _ skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
of the Etna powder works, near Baltimore, but no loss FLAX Rae iat ep i yee By es 8 9 
of lives is reported.— Another explosion at Sider’s Mills PLAX SEED — ee oP Tae bush eg 84 
near Niagara, has taken place, by which three persons | ! LOUR, Baltimore, Howard.St [bbl.] 6 26 
were severely injured. Loss about $10C0.—A ia Genessee, ers 6 pate 6 50 
Calcutta paper gives an account of a dreadful explo- 4 Rye, best, 0 ls 275) 3 00 
sion at the powder mills in Panamow, (India). Two|GRAIN,Rye - ” - + * {bush 50 54 
sifting houses, containing ahout 300 barrels of powder, ee ER SF 48 56 
were blown up, and about 40 persons scattered round Barley - Win 1 ee 50 
in a manner too horrible for description. At a distance nee oe lg Ay 52 
of 5 miles feom the works, the doors of the fort were HOG Ss LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib. 10 11 
torn open, apparently with greater violence than those | tit No 1, Inspection - - . a , = 
. . mer AME, « «+. < = cask 
ncar the place where the explosion took place. |OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernlgal. 70| 278 
A Singular Equipage has lately been seen in the! pp.AISTER PARIS retailsat ton. 5 00 


streets of Munich. Itis a calash drawn by 2 enormous ; PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 16 00) 17 05 
3 
» 


> . a 
Wolves, which a merchant found very young, and has navy, mess, de. 50| 14 00 


so well tamed that they have all the docility of horses. Cargo, No 1, do. - - 12 25) 12 50 
These animals are harnessed exactly like our carriage SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - |bush 
horses, and appear to have entirely lost their ferocious ? ae i. = « 
instinct. WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
China,—A Russian resident at Pekin during 15 years do do unwashed 40 45 
has completed a regular history of China from the year do 3-4 washed 45 50 
2357 B. C. that is from 9 years before the Mosaic del- do 1-2 do 5 42 
uge, to the age of Charles |. of England, in 9 vols. folio, Native - - - do 25 30 
and has taken it to Russia. Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 36 40 


De Kalb.—It affords us great pleasure to hear that 
the citizens of Camden, (S. C.) have determined to 
erect a handsome monument to the memory of that gal- 





PROVISION MARKET. 


lant officer, Baron de Kalb, a Major Gen. in the U. §.| BEEF, best pieces - - - - Ib. 6 8 
Army, who fell in the battle near that place, during our} PORK, fresh, best pieces, - .« 6 7 
Revolutionary struggle, & that it is intended to invite ve whole hogs, - - - pa 6 
Gen. La Fayette to lay the corner stone. VEAL, Bee eer haan. GRA a 8 
MUTTON, oe) apenas ws 2 8 

Awful Effects of Intemperance.—At Lancaster, Penn.|} POULTRY, - - - - - - 5 19 
on Wednesday of last week, a man by the name of Wil-| BUTTER, keg & tub, - 10 18 
liam Kirkwood, drank off nearly three pints of whiskey, lump, best, - - - 15 20 
which occasioned his death in the course of a few min-/FGGS, - - - - - - - - 17 20 
uies. MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 65 70 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.—We received an.article Indian, do.- . - - 60 65 


i me, new, - °° ° 20; 50 
stating that yesterday a Duel was fought between POTATOE ’ ’ 
two young men of this city, the one aged 18, and the CIDER, liquor,new- - - - bbl. p od - -- 
other twenty years, at Red Bank. Dem. Press, |HAY, according to quality, - tton,! 16 
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iliseellanics. 


AGRICULTURAL HYMN. 


GREAT God of Eden! *twas thy hand 
First clad earth in bloom, 

And shed upon the smiling land 
Nature’s first rich perfume : 

Fresh at thy glance the flowers sprang, 
Kiss’d by the Sun’s first rays— 

While plain, and hill, and valley rang 
With life, and joy, and praise. 


God of the Clouds! thy hands can ope 
The fountains of the sky, 

And on the expectant thirsty crop 
Pour down the rich supply : 

The Farmer, when the seed time’s o’er 
Joys in the mercies given— 
Thinks on thy promis’d harvest store, 

And, smiling, looks to Heaven. 


God of the Sheaf! to thee alone 
Are due our thanks and praise, 

When Harvest’s grateful labour’s done, 
On Plenty glad we gaze: 

Then shall our thoughts on Heaven rest 
Thy grace we will adore, 

And thank that God, whose mercy’s blest 
Our basket and our store. 

















From the New York Statesman, 


Plants of the Arracacha, or new South American 
Potatoe, arrived.—Several growing and thrifty speci- 
mens of the 4rracacha or pio plant, arrived here a few 
daysago, They were brought to Dr Mitchill by Tho- 
mas K. Mitchell, Esq. with the following note : ** I have 
the honour to present you a box, containing several 
plants of the Arracacha, which I have brought from 
Caraccas; with a branch of the roots that have been 
preserved out of the earth; with a root of the Indian 
Arrow Root, or Maranta arundinacea ; and two indi- 
viduals of a vegetable good for food, called Charlota,by 
the natives. I can explain the manner of planting, &c.” 

The Apio plants, which in their habit and leaves, 
very much resemble Celery, (or the Apium graneolens) 
with the ether articles of the collection, after having 
been exhibited and explained tothe class of Botany and 
Materia Medica, at the College of Physicians, were ail 
delivered to Mr Michael Floy, with a request that he, 
together with Messrs. Hogg and Wilson, would take 
the necessary measures, as active and practical mem- 
bers of the Horticultural Society, for their preservation 
and increase. 

At the same time, intelligence was received of the 
proceedings at the Royal Botanical Garden of Glasgow, 
Scotland, which we publish for the useful matter the 
report contains: 


Glasgow Botanic Garden.—In the Royal Bo- 
tanic Garden of Glasgow there have been lately 
received, from the Baron ne Snack, of Trinidad, 
along with a large collection of rare and valua- 
ble plants from that country, several excellent 
roots of the famous Arracacha. The same libe- 
ral contributer had indeed, on former occasions, 
twice sent to our garden, roots, but:they had suf- 
fered so much during the voyage as never to 
have vegetated—whilst the present individuals, 
thanks to the great care taken in preparing them 
for the passage by Baron de Shack (who has 
exerted himself to the utmost for the last five 
years, though until now unsuccessfully, to intro- 
duce this plant into Europe) have every pros- 
pect of succeeding to the utmost of our wishes. 

The valuable properties of this interesting 
vegetable were, we believe, wholly unknown 
to the inhabitants of the old world until Mr 


Vargas, a native of Santa Fe de Bogota, where 
this plant is indigenous, brought to England the 
information which was published in the first 
volume of the admirable Annals of Boteny, by 
Konig and Sims. Mr Vargas states that the 4r- 
racacha is one amongst the most useful of the 
vegetables of that part of America. It belongs 
to the order of Umbellifere, and its habit resem- 
bles an Apium (thus bearing some analogy to 
the Celery and Parsley of Europe,) and it is in 
some parts of the country called .4pio. Its 
stalk generally divides from the upper part of 
the root in several stems, thickly beset with 
large orbicular leaves, gashed into several si- 
nuses, and supported by large tubular leaf-stalks, 
exceeding a goose quill in thickness. The 
roots immediately divide into four or five 
branches, and each of these, if the soil be 
light and the weather favourable, will grow to 
the size, and very nearly the shape of a large 
cow’s horn. This root yields a food which is 
prepared in the kitchens in the same manner as 
potatoes. his extremely grateful to the pal- 
ate, more close than mealy ; it is so tender that 
it requires little cooking and so easy of diges- 
tion, that it is the common practice in the 
country to give it to convalescents and persons 
|with weak stomachs, being thought of a much 
less flatulent nature than potatoes. Of its fe- 
cula are made starch and a variety of pastry- 
work; reduced to a pulp, this root enters the 
composition of certain fermented liquors, sup- 
posed to be very proper to restore the lost tone 
of the stomach. In the city of Santa Fe, and 
indeed in all places of that kingdom where they 
can obtain the rracacia, they are of full as 
universal use as the potatoes are in England. 

. The cultivation of the Arracacha requires a 
deep black mould, that will easily yield to the 
descent of its large vertical roots. The mode 
of propogating it is, to cut the root into pieces, 
;each having an eye or shoot, and to plant these 
iin separate holes. After three or four months 
the roots are of sufficient size and quantity to 
be used for culinary purposes; but if suffered 
to remain for six months io the ground, they 
will often acquire an immense size, without any 
detriment to their taste. The colour of the 
root is either white, yellow, or purple ; but all 
are of the same quality. The most esteemed 





in Santa Fe are those of Libacon, a village 
/about ten leagues north of the capital. 
| Like the potatoe, the Arracacha does not 
thrive in the hotter regions of the kingdom ;— 
for there the roots will not acquire any size, 
but throw up a greater number of stems; or at 
best, they will be but small and of indifferent 
Havour, In the countries which are there call- 
ed temperate, being less hot than those at the 
foot of the Cordilleras, this vegetable is some- 
times found to thrive, but never so well as in 
the elevated regions of those mountains, where 
the medium heat is between 58 and 60 of Fah- 
renheit’s scale. Here it is that these roots 
grow the most luxuriantly, and acquire the 
most delicious taste. a 

By care and attention in gradually inuring in- 
dividuals of the Arracacha, or their seeds, to a 
cooler temperature, there is every reason to 
hope that this valuable root may, like the pota- 
toe (which was introduced to us from an 
equally warm country) be naturalized to our 
soil, and add one more to our list of important 





economical vegetables. 


Bunker’s Hill—Dugald Graham, author of 
well known metrical history of the rebellion jp 
1745, being candidate for the place of town bell. 
man in the city of Glasgow, was desired to call 
“Guide fresh herrings new come in at the 
Broomielaw,” (it not being the season of her. 
rings,) Dugald added, 

But, indeed, my friends, it’s a’ a blaeflum, 

For the herring’s no.catch’t, an’ the boat’s no come. 
which procured for Dugald the situation. 

Dugald was a kind of Scotch sop, he had q 
large hump on one of his shoulders, and like his 
prototype, had wit. Calling in the street of the 
Gallowgate, opposite the Saracen’s Head In, 
where several officers of the gallant 42d regi. 
ment were dining, at the close of the American 
war, some of whom knew Dugald before they 
went abroad, opening the window, called oui, 
 what’s that you’ve got on your back, Dugald!” 
Knowing what the regiment suffered at Bunker's 
Hill, Dugald replied, * It’s Bunker's Hill, do you 
choose to mount ?” 


Wealth and Poverty.—I\n proportion as nations 
get more corrupt, more disgrace will attach to 
poverty, and more respect to wealth. But there 
are two questions that would completely reverse 
this order of things; what keeps some persons 
poor? and what has made some others rich? The 
true answers to these queries would often make 
the poor man more proud of his poverty than 
the rich man is of his wealth; and the rich man 
more justly ashamed of his wealth than the poor 
man unjusily now is, of his poverty. —Lacon. 











FRUIT TREES, &. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & C0. 

have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
petite New York, 

Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally (o 
the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZeBEDEE Cook, jr. No, 44 State 
Street, Boston, wiil be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues wil 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
‘the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on applr 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 


New Establishment. — 


HE subscriber respectfully informs the public, that 
he has taken the factory of Capt. A. Stearns, m 
West Cambridge, where he intends carrying on tle 
Clothier’s Business, generally :—Also, Ladies’ an! 
Gentlemen’s garments of every description coloured 
and cleansed, and furnitures glazed ; Crapes and Silks 
of various colours dyed and finished in the best mai- 
ner, at short notice, and as cheap as at any other place. 
Wool Carding.—At the same place Merino and 

Common Wool carded by Capt. Stearns. 

CYRUS FARRAR. 
West Cambridge, Oct. 18, 1824. 
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TERMS OF THE FARMER. 


<> Published every Saturday, at Taree Doitané 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but thos 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribwg 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry Cents. 
(<~Postage must be paid on all letters to the Editor 
or Publisher. 
JOB PRINTING 





executed with neatness and despatch, on reasonable 
terms at this Office. 
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